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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ralleled. Young trees were taken out of the| their plants, and live,eat, and sleep in their 


nurseries, and carefully removed to covered | gardens. Their food consists of dry bread, 
a places prepared for their reception ; the frozen onions, and sometimes warm cabbage-broth, 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. earth with which they were surrounded was} which they cook inthe open air, or under their 
Price two dollars per annum, payablein advance, | thawed, and the roots were cleansed. The ice 








wretched tents, Whenever a sunbeam peeps 

giiseliibienscnd Peymentéteunae in front of the palace was attacked with pick-| from behind the clouds, the mats are removed, 

. axes and spades, and capacious holes having |so that the plants may benefit by the genial 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, been dug were filled up with fresh and warn tresh air; and at every shower of hail or fall 

No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, earth. The trees intended for these holes | of snow'they are again covered up. In this 
PHILADELPHIA. were carefully protected; their boughs were| manner the little green-house is pulled to 





bound round, and when planted, they were! pieces and reconstructed twenty times in a 
: == | surrounded by a layer of straw. Stoves were |day. In spring, when the weather becomes 
Horticulture and Hot-house Culture at Pe-| constructed over the roots of the trees, so| somewhat milder, the gardeners sleep in the 
tersburg. that the growth of each may be said to have |open air, wrapped in their sheep-skins, and 
been forced by its own little hot-house. Thus | covered with straw mats, so that they may be 

From Kohl's Russia and the Russians in 1842. 


were the powers of slumbering nature with | in readiness to adopt the requisite precautions 
Of all kinds of gardening, hot-house culti-|inexpressible labour revived. The rising |against frost. A thermometer would be use- 


vation is carried to the greatest perfection, and | plants were taught to germinate, and, after a| less to these people. ‘They employ one of their 
more is accomplished in that department here | few months, the potent autocrat could ride tri- |own invention, which not only clearly marks 
than in any other capital in the world. Pe-|umphant, as the conqueror of nature, beneath |the freezing point, but, at the same time, 
tersburg lies in a parallel of latitude which |the branches of trees which his orders had | awakens the sleeper, and reminds him of his 
favours only the growth of birches and stunted | called into existence. Difficult would it have | duty. On lying down to rest, they leave one 
thorn-bushes, and which furnishes naturally | been for any landscape-gardener to obtain for | foot uncovered by the sheep-skin, and exposed 
nothing in the form of fruit, but miserable ber- | himself the solemnization of such a triumph. |\to the air; the foot, therefore, is frostbitten 
ries and fir-apples. Almost every kind of vege- | The trees of the avenue now flourish in luxu-|as soon as the plant, and whenever the gard- 
tation agreeable to the palate must be forced | riance, to the great delight of the inhabitants ; | ener feels the tingling pain, he starts up to tend 
up by the most refined art, and it is a specta-| yet the same gratification might have been |his plants, I once asked a German gardener 
cle of no slight interest to observe the wants | obtained at one-twentieth of the expense, had | how it happened that the Germans could not 
and the ingenuity of man, combating with the | the planting of the trees been delayed only a ‘equal the Russians in the production of early 
uncreative powers of nature in approximation | few weeks. : 


vegetables. “ Because,” replied he, “ the Ger- 
to the arctic circle, out of which contest man, | In the art of forcing fruit and vegetables, | mans cannot live like dogs.” 


however, comes off, if not with laurels, yet at} the Russian gardeners excel those of every| But though the Russians are such active 
least with cherries, strawberries, and roses/other nation. Not only in the neighbourhood | and watchful cultivators of onions and cab- 
for trophies. |of the Russian, Tatar, Finnish, and Polish | bages, yet they are by no means adepts in sci- 
It was in one of the most severe winters of | towns, but throughout all the Baltic provinces, | entific gardening. Indeed all the superior 
this frigid region that the Emperor Paul,| the Russians are the best and the exclusive | kind of gardening in Russia is in the hands of 
looking from the window of his well-warmed | cultivators of vegetables. No sooner is a new | the Germans; and, throughout the whole em- 
winter palace, expressed surprise that not a! town added to the world-conquering empire, | pire, all pleasure-grounds and ornamental plan- 
tree was to be seen standing within the grand | than immediately a party of bearded garden- | tations are exclusively consigned to the super- 
perspective of the finest street of his capital. | ers settle in its suburbs, and its walls are spee- | intendence of German taste and science. It is 
He instantly ordered an alley of limes to be | dily surrounded by extensive kitchen-gardens. |a singular fact, and a subject of general re- 
» planted without delay, that his eyes might|The first plantations always consist of cab-|mark, that the Russians, who make such 
rest upon a more agreeable prospect. The|bages; next follow onions; then cucumbers, | wonderfully successful beginnings in any art or 
authority to whom this order was addressed | gourds, pumpkins, and finally, peas and beans. | craft, cannot gradually advance in dexterity, 
transmitted it to the gardeners and labourers, | ‘The usual method is, for a party of these gar-| till they approximate to something like per- 
but they told him it was the depth of winter | deners to unite together in a company, to farm | fection. A Russian carpenter, with his sim- 
when every thing iies torpid under the icy /a piece of about half a [German] square mile ple three-toothed saw, will work with wondér- 
winding-sheet ; that nature had sunk into a) in extent, and sow it with cabbage and onion| ful expertness, usimg his rude implement, not 
death-like sleep, from which no imperial order} seed. For cucumbers, beans, &c., they pre-| merely as a saw, BU also as an axe, a gimlet, 
couldawake*her, and she must have her sleep | pare little hot-beds, and, purchasing a few old|a@ plane, &c.; but place a regular set of car- 
out. Counsel was taken as to the means of| windows, they construct miniature green-!penter’s tools in his hands, even of the best 


rousing languid nature from her death-like | houses, in which the tender shoots are further English make, and he will shatter them to 
trance, and restoring animation to her slum-| protected by mats of plaited straw. Thus} pieces without producing any good work. In 
bering faculties. Only in this city, where! prepared, these Russian gardeners turn to| like manner, give a Russian a musket, in the 
potentates issue orders which in no other part) account every ray of January and February | space of a couple of weeks he will be a tho- 


of the world they would venture to give, and | sun, and counteract the effects of every spring | rough exercised ial 
1 


— 





give him a flute, and 


where the people pride themselves on their} night frost, with an indefatigable watchfulness, | in fourteen days ill be able to play a part 


submission iff a way of which there is else-| of which neither Germans nor Frenchmen are |in the band; give a pen, and in a fort- 
where no second example, that a task could| capable, and the result is, that they always| night he will be a tolerably fair writer; But 
have been executed which to any other human | bring the earliest asparagus and beans to mar- | he will never be a virtuoso, an improvery ora 
society would have been impossible,and which,| ket. ‘They are so earnestly intent on their| reformer in any art. 


in the annals of gardening, is doubtless unpa- | interests, that they keep a constant eye upon| The Russians are the cleverest traders in 
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thé world, but they never rise to the height of | pearls. A few more sunshiny days and they 
ee merchants, speculators, and baskers. If| become plentiful; they are then freely pur-|turity, and scientific skill, are observable in the 
wanted any work executed cleverly and expe- | chased, though their price is never lower than | hot-houses of wealthy private ipdividuals, who 
ditiously—if, for example, my travelling car-| from ten to twenty rubles per plateful. Injnot only in Petersburg, but atwtheir summer 
riage broke down on a country road, and I} April, strawberries and asparagus begin to go residences and remote country esiates, seck, 
the wishing-cap of Fortunatus, I | out of season, and therefore they are no longer |by the products of artificial’ gardening, to 
could not think of apy thing more desirable | seen on fashionable tables. ‘They give place | compensate for the scanty and monotonous 
than to summon afew Russians. They would, | to, beans, cherries, and unripe apricots, which, | vegetation that adorns their grounds. There 
to"a certainty, very speedily and expertly re-| not for their excellence, but for the sake of|is, however, a marked distinction between 
pair the damage, whatever might be its extent, | their names, and the distance whence they are | these Russian hot-houses and those belonging 
and place the carriage in a condition to con-| brought, are purchased at a price almost equi-| to persons of fortune in England, where great 
vey me to the next stage, or even further if | valent to their weight in gold. In the month expense is devoted ‘to gardening. A first-rate 
required it. The Russians have talent and} of May, when the produce of the hot-house is| English hot-house usually contains specimens 
aptitude for any thing, but no genius. ‘They well-nigh exhausted, end every body is getting | of most of the rare and beautiful plants col- 
are endowed, in a high degree, with pliant and | tired of gooseberries and plums, the Messina | lected by botanists and florists in the old and 
ready dexterity, but they are incapable of fol-| vessel, which frequently bas been cruising for | the new world; while a Russian hot-house 
lowing up any undertaking with active perse-| some fime in the Gulf of Finland, awaiting the | contains ouly such plants and flowers as are 
verance and energy. ‘Lhey commence an’ breaking up of the ice, arrives with its cargo) employed in decorating the ball-room or the 
agreeable task omenterprise-with great spirit, | of figs and oranges. I know not how it hap- | table. 
and shrink from nothing so much as finishing | pens, but in Petersburg these southern fruits 
it. Thus it happens that the Russian garden-| are obtain@d earlier, in greater abundance, frais 
ers, using their feet. as thermometers, accom- | and cheaper than with us. 
plish wonders in the way of growing common | The hot-houses and orangery of the Taurian 
vegetables, while they leave all the superior | palace, which are among the most spacious in : 
kind of hot-house gardening to foreigners: the | Petersburg, supply the imperial table. I visit-| The following, taken from the “ Mother's 
latter, Stimulated alike by the obstacles of the|ed them on the 28th of February. Thirty | Assistant,” by W. Williams, contains seri- 
climate, and the high pecuniary remuner-| rooms of various dimensions were filled with |OUS Caution to parents and others who have 
ation which they obtain in Russia, are, in/ flowers, vegetables, and fruit trees. The vines|charge of children ;—and believing that its 
many instances, more skilful there than at|are planted in long rows, and form alleys of|further circulation would be useful, I have 


Similar examples of abundance, early ma- 








For ** The Friend.” 
A Child’s First Lessons in Falsehood. 





home. ‘luxuriant overhanging foliage, resembling | sent it for insertion in “ ‘The Friend,” if the 
As the wealthy Russians spare no expense | those of the vineyards of the Rhine. They | editor should approve thereof. J, 
when the object is to gratify a caprice or to! were partly in bloom; from some the blossom at 


make an ostentatious display, and as through- | had.gone off, and the small grapes were set.| It may not occur to many parents that they 
out the whole country excellent arrangements | These grapes were expected to be ripe in the | themselves have taught their own children to 
prevail in all that relates to fuel and heating, | beginning of June; and during that month it|utter falsehoods. I have recently been led to 
it will naturally be believed that the hot-houses | was estimated that fifty hundred weight of | examine this subject seriously, as it was for- 
of Petersburg are among the most perfect) fruit would be gathered. In other alleys|cibly presented to my mind by some circum- 
establishments of their kind. ‘They are usu-| were ranged rows of apricot and peach trees in| stances which I witnessed. Hoping the nar- 
ally divided into a number of small compart-| full blossom. All these plants are fostered | ration of it may be the means of awakening 
ments, so as to condense the heat as much as| with unremitting care, and kept in the most| mothers, and those who have any intercourse 
possible. Peas, beans, cucumbers, &c., are| perfect order. Among the many millions of | with children, to beware how they lead their 
sown in small pots, like ornamental plants, by | leaves on the trees, not one was crushed or | young and tender minds astray, [ have con- 
which means they are easily moved from place | injured in any way ; and the leaves were turn- | cluded to give you ap account of it. 
to place, and turned so as to catch the foster-| ed aside, so that each head of fruit might re-| Not long since I passed an evening at the 
ing rays of the sun. The hot-houses are some- ceive the necessary degree of sunshine or house of a friend. While the older members 
times glazed with thick plate-glass; and the | shade. It was expected that twenty thousand | of the family were engaged in conversation, a 
plants being placed close under the windows, | apricots would be ready for gathering by the) bright little boy, of about four years, was 
the effect is much the same as if they were|end of May. There were fifteen thousand | amusing himself at the back part of the room 
under burning-glasses. Every blossom is an| pots of strawberry-plants, most of them bear-| with tussing a ball. Frequently it would re- 
object of the gardener’s especial attention ;| ing fine fruit; and the gardener had already | bound, or roll into the midst of the circle seat- 
for, if it bears fruit in winter, itis a sure source | sent two crops to the imperial palace. ‘The |ed round the fire. Upon one of these occa- 
of good profit. beans, of which there were six thousand pots, | sions it was caught by his mother, who, upom® 
During the month of December, when there | were in fine condition, with good large pods.|his looking in that direction, pretended to 
is no sun in Petersburg, there is consequently | The steward of the imperial kitchens had be-| throw it across the room. The little fellow 
ne frui it; for, without the fostering influence | spoken ten pounds of beans for the following | went in the direction indicated by the motion 
of the sun’s rays, all the efforts of art are un-|day. There were between ten and eleven/of his mother’s hand, and searched for the 


availing. But no i do a few bright) thousand pots of stocks and other flowers, all| ball, but in vain. He then came back to his 





beams shine forth in ths of January | blowing in full beauty of colour and fragrance. | mother, and in a respectful manner asked for 
and February, than fre etables, suchyas| 1 however remarked, that there were no roses) it, believing she had the ball. Judge of my 
spinach, asparagus, and salad, appear on the| among them, a circumstance which the gar- | surprise, when his mother replied, Why, 
tables of the rich, who, at that early season of| dener explained by informing me that, when | John, I threw it across the room ; and if you 


the year, obtain such luxuries only from their 
own hot-houses, or those of their friends. For 


a very few leaves of green salad the gardener | 


receives an equal number of blue bank-notes. 
Towards the middle a d of March, red 
strawberries and cain their appear- 
ance. They are exhibited in the windows of the 
fruiterers’ shops in the Perspective, set out in 

es, each strawberry and cherry being 


numbered, and: having its price marked in a 
book kept within, as if they were so many 






the roses begin to blow, they are sent to the 
empress, her majesty having a particular par- 
tiality for that queen of flowers. Without doors 
the winter snow, like nature’s winding-sheet, 
was to overspread the ground for the space of 
six weeks longer, whilst, in the magical par- 
terres within, magnolias and lilies, like flakes 
of summer snow, were peeping from among 
verdant leaves, and looking as though they 
had been accidentally dropped in the rude 
north from the cornucopia of Flora. 





wish for it, you must look there for it.” Jobn 
returned to his search, but hardly reached the 
farthest part of the roomy when bounce came 
the ball, thrown from his mother’s hamid. He 
picked it up and returned to Bis play, appa- 
rently not thinking of the subject. His mother, 
if she thought of it at all, supposed, I presume, 
that it was all play, and could do no harm. 
But we will see. Presently the ball again 
enters the circle, and is seized by the mother. 
She “again pretended to throw it across the 
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room. Now mark the result. John stands 
looking in that direction, but starts not. He 
is doubtful. A 
His mother deceived him once, and why 
may she not again ? 

* Mother, you hav’at thrown it; you said 
you did before, but you didn’t,” was John’s 
remark, 

Now, young as Joha was, he knew that his 
mother had told that which was not true. 
And could he after this place as much confi- 
dence in her word as before? Could he be 
blamed if he did not? If be had once been 
deceived, might he not ever after expect the 
same result? 

But was this all the harm it did? I would 
it were. But no:,much as it was—much as 
it would tend to pierce that mother’s heart in 
after years, to think that that son would doubt 
her word, it was not the most agonizing. 
There was still a greater evil which grew 
out of this. John knew that his mother had 
told that which was not true. For aught he 
knew it was manly, or a mark of wisdom. 
And he, too, had caught the infectious disease. 

Presently a thimble rolled from the work- 
stand upon the floor, which was no quicker 
observed by John than pocketed. Upon being 
asked for it, he replied, with a roguish smile, 
* [ havn’t got it.” 1 immediately called him 
to me, and began to talk to him of the sin of 
telling that which is not true. The little fel- 
low listened attentively a while, and then said, 
“ Why, mother does.” 

Now I do not wish to infer that the mother 
had wilfully taught her little boy to tell lies. 
In fact, in a conversation with her upon the 
subject afterward, she remarked, that she had 
never before thought of it in that light, She 
said she was in the habit, frequently, of play- 
ing with her little boy, and when she did, she 
would often deceive him, as in the case men- 
tioned. It had never oecurred to her that she | 
was losing her character for veracity, or teach- 
ing her little boy to tell falsehoods. 

Now, is it not to be feared that many 
mothers, and other persons who have the 
charge of children, are in the habit of amusing 
themselves in this way, at the risk of making 
those children liars?) And they do this, too, 
without giving one passing thought to the evil. 
O! ye mothers, look upon those blooming lit- 
tle ones. Do you love them? Is it your wish 
that they, too, should love you ; and would you 
draw out their hearts in unison with your own? 
Would you have them place implicit confi- 
dence in yourqword? Above all, would you 
train them for happiness and heaven? Would | 
you at the last great day see them stand among 
those who “ have a right to enter through the 
gate into the city,” there to dwell forever and 
ever? speak the truth th Never let your| 


children hear aught but the truth, even in| of thi$ vast tour.—Dick. 


our yea be yea, and your nay, 


play. mo 66 
nous ver is more than these cometh 
of evil 


Who is wise? He that learns from every- 
éne.— W ho is powerful? He that governs his 
own passions. —Who is rich? He that is con- 


gptent.— Colton. 


THE FRIEND. 





- $IZB OF THE EARTH. 
The earth is a globe, whose diameter is) 


has he not a reason to doubt? |nearly 8,000 miles, and its circumference| 


about 25,000; and, consequently, its surtace| 
contains nearly two hundred millions of square | 
miles—a magnitude too great for the mind to| 
take in at one conception. In order to form| 
a tolerable conception of the whole, we must 
endeavour to take a leisurely survey of its dif- 
ferent parts. 

Were we to take our station on the top of a 
mountain, of a moderate size, and survey the 
surrounding landscape, we should perceive an 
extent of view stretching forty miles in every 
direction, forming a circle of eighty miles in 
diameter, and 250 in circumference, and com- 
prefénding an area of 5,000 square miles. In| 
such a situation, the terrestrial scene around 
and beneath us—consisting of hills and plains, 
towns and villages, rivers and lakes—would 
form one of the largest objects whith the eye, 
or even the imagination, can steadily grasp at 
one time, 

But such an object, grand and extensive as 
it is, forms no more than the forty thousandth 
part of the terraqueous* globe ; so that before 
we can acquire an adequate conception of the 
magnitude of our own world, we must conceive 
40,000 landscapes, of a similar extent, to pass 
in review before us ; and, were a scene of the 
magnitude now stated to pass before us every 
hour, till all the diversified scenery of the 
earth were brought under our view, and were 
twelve hours a day allotted for the observation, 
it would require nine years and forty-eight 
days before the whole surface of the globe | 
could be contemplated, even in this general 
and rapid manner. 

But such a variety of successive landscapes 
passing before the eye, even although it were 
possible to be realized, would convey only a 
very vague and imperfect conception of the 
scenery of our world ; for objects at the dis- 
tance of forty miles cannot be distinctly per-| 
ceived ; the only view which would be satis- 
factory, would be that which is comprehended 
within the range of three or four miles from 
the spectator. 

Again, I have already stated that the sur-| 
face of the earth contains nearly 200,000,000 | 
of square miles. Now, were a person to set| 





CHILDREN OF THE CROSS, 
From the German. 


Ye children of the Cross give heed! 
In meekoess and in love draw near, 
Within you is the pertect seed, 

Then let the ripening fruit appear. 
Your heavenly Father guards his own; 
A watch o’er all your ways is set; 
His Spirit is within you known : 
U never then his Love forget. 


Come ! bring your thankful hearts to Him, 
And in his presence seek delight, 

To whom the highest Cherabim 
Are singing praises day and night. 


Then boundless grace shall bless your way, 
Then by his Spirit kept and taught, 
Temptation shall po more betray 
To sinful act, or evil thought. 


O, Jesus is in every need 
A treasury of full supply ; 

He came to make us rich indeed; 
Then lift to Him an asking eye. 


When sufferings without number rend, 
When storms upon your paths alight,— 
When untried griefs by day attend, 
And new-born fears and pains by night — 
O then to Him in spirit turn, 
Lay at his feet with patience true; 
Then shall his joy within you burn, 
His blessing shall your peace renew. 
When pleasure beckons where the gay 
Would fain of grief the heart beguile, 
Turn not for fleeting joys away 
From Mercy’s everlasting smile. 
Give up the perfect heart to Him ! 
Walk in the path which he makes known ; 
When pleasures brighten, sorrows dim, 
Seek still for safety at his throne. 
Then love embraced and kept each day, 
Ye shall partake of heavenly springs, 
And death who spoils your frames of clay, 
Shall give your spirits angel-wings ! 
= 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 


Among the Early Printers and Publishers of 
Friends’ Books. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

Our early Friends were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to spread the books which 
advocated their doctrines, and defended their 
principles and practices. Not only did they 


out on a minute survey of the terraqueous| distribute them as they found occasion, where 
globe, and to travel till he passed along every | they thought they might be useful, but placed 
square mile on its surface, and to continue his|them for sale at the principal bookstores, 
route without intermission, at the rate of 30 | whose masters were willing to vend them, and 
miles every day, it would require 13,264 years| they employed women to sell them throughout 
before he could finish his tour, and complete | the streets of Lo I have met with more 
the survey of “ this huge rotundity on which | than one nasil practice, but the fol- 
we tread ;” so that, had he commenced his/lowing extract of @¥etter from Richard Hub- 
excursion on the day on which Adam was/berthorn to George Fox, dated London, 31st 
created, and continued it to the present hour, | of Fifth month, 1660, is positive on the sub- 
he would not have accomplished one-third part} ject. 
* As for that book thou mentions, which is 
— _ |against us, which wag in the newsbook, it is 
He who shows to another the error of his| answered, and the answer printed twelve days 
ways, is as a light shining in the darkness ; | since. Some of them are gone abroad in 
for it loses none of its brightness, while at the; Whitehall, and of them are sold in 


a time it dispels the surrounding obscurity. | divers shops, and some of the women cry them 


a the streets.” 
* re . iti out one of his 

* Terraqueous, from two Latin words, meaning land Cony? Fox writing ab ne ; bogs, 
and water. Terraqueous globe, a land and water globe, | S“Y%» and they sing them ab ut the streets. 
—the globe on which we live. In the year 1661, John White published a 
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work written by George Fox, with the title, | 
**A Declaration to the Jews.” In the im-| 
print, J. W.’s shop is said to be “ at the back- | 
side of the Old Exchange.” 


THE FRIEND. 


—— 








at the Bull and Mouth meeting, and with one 
hundred and four others, sent to Newgate. 
When Alderman Brown, who had when 


of Seventh month, 1664, was again san dhe! 





our adversaries) may be ex 
During the years 1661 and 1662, Richard | lord mayor committed her and her husband to |lic view.” 


be) before they go to the press; that nothing 


but what is sound and savoury, that will an- 


by us to pub- 
labour per- 


swer the witness of God in all por (even in 


The amount of 


Brown was Lord Mayor of London, and being | prison, inquired what her name was, she re- | formed by Ellis Hooks in the transcription of 
jthe sufierings of Friends, in the preparation of 


a man of fierce and vindictive passions, the | 
sufferings of Friends under his administration | 
far exceeded any thing they had as yet been) 
called on to bear in thateity. About this! 


plied, ‘Instead of my name, write thus, 
A fflict not the widow and the fatherless—and 
then when ye look over the roll, ye may see 
your duty.” Alderman Brown at this struck 





legal documents connected with their release 
from prisons, in the extensive correspondence 
he was obliged to umaintain with Friends in 


time it became customary to issue periodicals, | her violently in the face with his clenched different places, and in the superintendence of 


for the dissemination of information, whether | 
foreign or domestic, and it appears that some 
Friend concluded to adoptthat mode in spread- 
ing the history of their sufferings. ‘I'o effect 


fist, and kicked and otherwise abused her. 


The Society having very much increased | proved prejudicial to his health. 
in numbers, and being spread throughout | speak of his weakness, and of being thereby 


England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 


this, a printed sheet was issued with the.title, | the West Indies, and some of the North Ameri- 


“A Monthly Intelligence, relating the affairs 
OF the People called Quakers, in and near 
about the city” SPL 


against them ; from the first day of eG tne 
month, called August, until the first day of the 
Seventh month, called September.” 
the only number ever printed. It was proba- 


bly discontinued, because of the increasing | 


difficulty attendant on such a publication. The 
new law restricting the freedom of the press 
was now in force. 
treating on law could be published, without 
the sanction of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 


on divinity, physics, philosophy, or science, 
unless approved by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, or one of the 
Chancellors or Vice Chancellors of the two 
Universities; none on heraldry, but such as 
pleased the earl marshal; and none on histo- 
ry, politics, state affairs, or miscellaneous mat- 
ters, unless allowed by the principal secretary 
of state. 

» On the 3lst of Sixth month, 1662, whilst 


Friends were at meeting at the Bull and, 
*Mouth, Major-General Brown with a parcel of | 
his men entered the room, and making the) 


door fast, began with very heavy clubs to 
knock down and beat those assembled. Some 


of the innocent and unresisting victims were | 
beaten to the earth five or six times ; and one | 
of them, John Trowell, died in a few days 
from the wounds received. An account of the | 


sufferings of Friends that day, and of the mur- 
der committed in their peaceable assembly, 
was prepared by Richard Crane, and present- 
ed to. Charles Second. For this act, and for 
publishing an account of the state of Friends 
in the prisons of London, this Richard Crane, 
who was himself a dist} was committed to 
prison by Richard vel the printer 
was, we are not informed, the records state 
that he was a Friend; and also, that on ac- 
count of this publication he was sent to New- 

wi . - 

In 1661, Henry Boreman and Mary his 
wife, because found atea religious meeting, 
were sent to Newgate. In the early part of 
1662, Henry was agaimpcommitted, on a 
charge of selling Frien ks. He was taken 
sick in prison, where, on the 17th of Eighth 
month he died, leaving his afflicted widow a 
family of smallchildren to maintain. Nothing 
daunted by her sufferings, she continued to 
meet with her faithful Friends, and on the 11th 


ndon, concerning the vio- | 
lence and persecution daily brought forth | bers, and 


ny Stet | 
his is| 


By its provisions, no book | 


a common central spot should be chosen, 
to which accounts of the sufferings of its mem- 
her interesting information should 
be forw . London being deemed tie 
most eligible place, the various matters were 
directed to be sent to Ellis Hooks, who had 


} 
| 


twenty-four years. 


they deemed advisable to publish, were wout 
to forward it to him for bis examination, and 
superintendence in passing it through the 
press. This perhaps was particularly the 
case with works in the publishing of which 
the funds raised for the general purposes of 
the Society were to be used. In such cases, 
their immediate publication, no doubt, de- 
pended upon the amount of money in his 
hands, and his judgment of the present neces- 
sity of circulating such writings. Ina preface 
to a work written by Richard Moor, which 
was printed long after the decease of the 
author, Ellis thus writes: “ The author of this 
| book being a faithful servant of the Lord, and 
| zealous for the Truth ; who laboured and tra- 
vailed in the work of the ministry, both in 
England and beyond sea, and was in Barba- 
does when he wrote this little book, which was 
/some years since [1660]; and because the 
|press hath been fully supplied with other 
| things, there was not an opportunity to print 
jit; but knowing it was his great desire it 
| should be published, and having now a fit op- 
| portunity, I was willing to answer what his 
mind then was. He came to London to visit 
Friends in the Eleventh month, [1668,] and 
there fell sick; and on the 13th day of the 
same month he died in peace ; and thus much 
is signified concerning him by one who truly 
loved him for the Truth’s sake.” 

‘That'some kind of supervision of works, pro- 
fessing to advocate the doctrines of our Soci- 
ety, was established soon after its rise, is 





writings. In “ A Testimony of the Brethz 
met in London Third month, 1666, we fin 
the following passage in point: “ And we 
further desire, that from time to time, faithful 
and sound Friends and brethren may have the 
view of such things as are printed upon 
Truth’s account, (as formerly it had used to 


made evident by various passages in ancient 
: d 


| 


| 


| 


CC 


the press, was very great, and appears to have 
His letters 


at times obliged to suspend his employments. 
He died Ninth month 12, 1681, of consump- 


‘can Colonies, it was thedght desirable. that | tion. 


In the year 1663, 1 find the first. mention 
of William Warwick asa publisher of Friends’ 
books; he was a member of our religious So- 
ciety, who was called on to suffer by impris- 
onment and fines for his testimony. He was 
ove of the many hundred, who, in 1660, 1661 


been appointed recording clerk for Friends in laud 1662, were sent to Newgate for attending 
London, and who had his office in the upper |their religious meetings. 
‘rooms of the Bull and Mouth meeting-house. | he suflered for what be published; although 


1 cannot find that 


'This station was filled by Ellis Hooks for | there are traces of his continuing in the book- 
It appears from hints in | selling business for several years. Ellis Hooks, 
divers letters remaining extant, that many | writing to Margaret Fell, underdate of Eighth 
| Friends when they bad written any thing | month 2d, 1666, says, “ IL saved thy book from 
land, the chief justices, or chief baron; none | 


the fire, and last Seventh-day, 1 gave it to 
William Warwick.” ‘The Bull and Mouth 
meeting-house had been destroyed “by the 
GREAT FIRE the beginning of the previous 
month, and with it many of the valuable docu- 
ments connected with the early history of the 
Society.* Ellis had, however, succeeded in 
saving this manuscript sent up by Margaret 
Fell for publication, . It was entitled * Wo- 
mén’s speaking justified, proved, and allowed 
of by the Scriptures.” ‘The last information 
of William Warwick I have been able to find 
is in the year 1670, when he was arrested for 
being at the Grace-church street meeting, 
and fined. N. E. 





* Alexander Parker, writing from London to George 
Fox, on the 27th of Ninth month, 1676, says: “I in. 
quired tor Friends’ letters and papers, which were writ- 
ten in the beginning of the spreading of ‘Truth, but 
could find none ; they being burnt in the firing of Lon- 
don, as Dorothy did say.” 

(Teo be continued.) 
— 

Justice.—Believe nothing against another, 
but upon good authority ; nor report what may 
hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt to 
others to conceal it. 

_ 
FRIENDS’ INFANT SCHOOL, 

This institution, under the care of the 
“School Association of Women Friends,” 
will re-open, at th@msual place, James’s street, 
near Sixth, on d-day, the.28th inst. 






FRIENDS’ SELECT 
The schoel for Boys will 
building on Cherry street, a 
Second-day, the 28th of the present month. 
The school for Girls will open at thesame 
time, in the building on James’s street, above 
Sixth. 


Eighth month, 1843. * 
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For “ The Friend.” 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION ° 


Pusey’s lat perenon has made quite a stir, 
particularly ng the members of his own 
religious society, not a few of whom, we should 
suppose, must be startled at finding so little 


difference between their creed and that of 


Pope Pius Fourth. The discourse, delivered 
in the present year, is published with this title, 
“ The Holy Eucharist a comfort to the peni- 
tent. A sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity in the Cathedral church of Christ, in 
Oxford, on the fourth Sunday after Easter. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D., Regius profes- 
sor of Hebrew, canon of Christ church, and 
late fellow of Oriel college. ‘The true under- 
standing of this position and union which is 
betwixt the body and the head, betwixt the 
true believer and Christ, the ancient catholic 
fathers, both perceiving themselves, and com- 
mending to their people, were not afraid to 
call this supper, [consecrated material bread 
and wine} some of them, the salve of immor- 


tality, and sovereign preservative against | 


death; other, a deifical communion ; other, 
the sweet dainties of our Saviour, the pledge 


of eternal health, the defence of faith, and the 


hope of the resurrection ; other, the food of| 


immortality, the healthful grace, and the con- 
servatory to everlasting life. All which say- 
ings both of the Holy Scripture and godly 
men, traly attributed to the celestial banquet 
and feast, if we would often call to mind, O 
how would they inflame our hearts, to desire 
the participation of these mysteries, and often- 
times to covet after this bread, continually to 
thirst for this food.” 

The above is the title and motto to this ex- 
traordinary essay for this day of light and refor- 
mation ; and we shall now furnish a few selec- 
tions to give an idea of the monstrous notions 
respecting this ceremony, promulgated by the 
Oxford Tractarians, supported, it is said, by 
nine thousand priests in the English church 
—and endorsed by not a few of the same order 
in this country. 

After speaking of natural and spiritual gifts 
dispensed by the Almighty, he says, “It is 
then according to the analogy of his other 
gifts, that his two great sacraments have in 
themselves manifold gifts. Baptism [sprink- 





| observe how this whole discourse circleth| 
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richness and fulness of his life into the branch- 
es thus engrafied,—gives immortality to the 
living—is received to salvation or damnation. 
W hence the ancient church so anxiously with- 
held from it such as sinned grievously, not as | 
an example only to others, but in tenderness 
to themselves, lest they break through [allud- 
ing to the command to keep the children of 
Israel from approaching Mount Sinai] and 
perish; profane, says St. Cyprian, the holy | 
body of the Lord [made of bread] not them- 
selves be sanctified ; fall deeper, not be re- 
stored ; be wounded more grievously, not be 
healed ; since it is said, he adds, whoso eateth | 
the bread and drinketh the cup of the Lord 














vert them to the true faith and the love of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. ] 

To proceed with the sermon—* And so is 
he also, as man, truly the Mediator between 
God and man, in that being as God, one with 
the Father, as man, one with us, we truly are 
in Him who is truly in the Father. He, by 
the truth of the sacrament, dwelleth in us, in 


| whom, by nature, all the fulness of the god- 


head dwelleth; and lowest is joined on with 
highest, earth with heaven, corruption with 
incorruption, man with God.” [We always 
believed that Chrigttidwells in his children by 
his Spirit, not by bread and wine. The 
Scripture saith, “ 1 will dwell in them and walk 


unwarthily, is guilty of the body and blood of in them.” No man in his sober senses will 


the Lord.” 

**¢ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life, and | wihl raise bim 
up at the last day. He that ea my flesh 


stippose, that when the Lord Almighty made 
this declaration, he meant well in his chil- 
dren in the form or matter of bread and the 
Juice of the grape. And, moreover, the asser- 


and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and || tion tat corruption is joined on with incorrup- 


in him. As the living Father hath sent me, | 
and IJ live by the Father, so he that eateth | 
me, he shall live by me. He that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever? No one can! 


round the gift of lite ; and how our Lord with | 


tion, is directly repugnant to the doctrine of 
the holy apostle—* What fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? What 
communion hath light with darkness? What 
concord hath Christ with Belial? What part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel? And 


unwearied patience, bringeth this one truth | what agreement hath the temple of God with 
’ 5 


. ‘ an ; 
before us in so many different forms, without | 


feeling that he means to inculcate, that life in| 
him is his chief gift in his sacfa@ment, and to| 
make a reverent longing for it, an incentive to | 
our faith. Yet though life in him is the sub- | 


| 
| 


idols?” Do they not make an idol of bread 
and wine, and worship it? “ Ye are the tem- 
ple of the living God ; as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will 


| be their God, and they shall be my people.” 


; oat afe ‘ 
stance of his whole teaching, the teaching | Ve may safely assert, that the apostle liad.no 


itself is manifold. Our Lord inculcates not | 
one truth only in varied forms, but in its dif- 
ferent bearings. He answers not the strivings 
of the Jews; ‘ how can this man give us his 
flesh to eat? Such an ‘ how can these things 
be,’ he never answereth ; and we, if we are 
wise, shall never ask how they can be elements 
of this¥porld, and yet his very body and| 
blood.” 


[How gross to imagine that believers are! 


such idea, as that God dWells in his children 
through the medium of bread and wine taken 
into the stomach, Not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth the man, neither doth it 
regenerate or give life to the soul of man.] 

“ The same reality of the Divine gift makes 
it angel’s food to the saint, and ransom to the 
sinner. And both because it is the body and 
blood of Christ. Were it only a thankful com- 
memoration of his redeeming love, or only a 
showing forth of his death, or a strengthening 


to eat of the flesh and blood that was born of} only and refreshing of the soul, it were indeed 
the virgin, and was crucified upon the cross./a reasonable service; but it would have no 
Our Lord, in the discourse from which the| direct healing to the sinner. 'To him its spe- 
quotations are taken respecting his flesh and} cial joy is that it is his Redeemer’s very 
blood, says to those disciples who murmured | sroxeNn Bovy. It is us BLoop, which was 
at his doctrine, “ what and if ye shall see the| shed for the remission of sins.” “In each 
Son of Man ascend up where he was before ?| place in holy Scripture, where the doctrine of 


ling with elementary water] containeth not | [t is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh pro-| the holy eucharist is taught, there is at least 


only remission of sin, actual or original, but 
maketh members of Christ, children of God, 


heirs of heaven; hath the seal and earnest of 


the Spirit, the germ of spiritual life: the 
holy eucharist [bread and wine] imparteth 
not life only, spiritual strength and oneness 
with Christ, and his indwelling, and partici- 
sins also.” (Does taki 


read and wine 


pation of him, but in its ng bre remission of creature, dependent upon his Almighty,Cre- 


into the stomach constitute the indwelling of| cess whatever, to make out of the bread and | of the whole truth, s¢ 








Christ, in pinion of this collegian ?] 
"3 joy then, in the holy eu- 

less deep, because the par- 
*.° not, as in baptism, its direct pro- 
vision. The two great sacraments, as their 
very signs show, have not the same end. 
Baptism gives, the holy eucharist preserves 
and enlarges life. Baptism engraffs into the 
rue vine; the holy eucharist drives the 


| fiteth nothing ; 








; the words that 1 speak unto| some indication of the remission of sins. Our 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” They | blessed Lord, while chiefly speaking of him- 
relate to a participation of the spirit and life self, as the bread o ife ; the true meat; the 
which dwells in Him the Fountain of life, and | true drink ; his in ling ; resurrection from 
which circulates from Him into every mem-| the dead, and life everlasting, still says also, 
ber of his body, Cuan it be any thing short of |« The bread that I will give is my flesh, which 
blasphemy to pretend that a human finite} [ will give for the life of the world.” Asamid 


the apparent identity of this teaching, each 
separate oracle announces some fresh portion 
go does this; that his 
€° sacrament shall give 
; y prepared | /ife, not only because they are the flesh and 
for his well beloved Son | blood of the incarnate Word, who is life, but 


ator for his own existence, is able, by any pro- 


wine, or any thing else, the flesh and blood of flesh and blood i 
that body which was miraculous! 


by God the Father, 


to do his will in? The idea is opposed to| also because they are the vERY FLESH AND 
every correct sentiment respecting the weak-| yLoop which were given and shed for the life 

of the world, and are given to those, for whom 
they had been given.” “And one of the 
words used,” Chrysostome remarks, “ how 
jit could not be said of the cross, but is true of 


ness and nothingness of man, and the stupen- 
dous power and prerogative of the Supreme 
Being—and is more likely to make men un- 
believers of the Christian religion, than con- 





| 
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the holy eucharist, ‘For a bone of him,’ it) own understandings, and enable them to dis-! fied, and risen, and glorified Lord to do for 


saith, ‘shall not be broken.’ 
he suffered not on the cross, this he suffers in 
the oblation for thy sake, and submits to be 
broken, that he may fill all men.” [Here we 
have a Lord Jesus Christ of the priests’ mak- | 
ing, aud which these pretended successors of | 
Peter, the fisherman of Galilee, would rive | 
to make us believe is the identical Lord Jesus | 





But that which | cern the true meaning of the Holy Scriptures, | 
and the spiritual, baptizing, regenerating anda Saviour at his right hand, to give repent- 

vivifying nature of the religion of Jesus|ance to Israel and forgiven 

Christ, immediately operating upon and re-| who is given for salvation to 

newing the dark heart of fallen man. It is! earth? What need of the grace and good Spi- 


no less lamentable that such a large portion | 


of Christendom, so called, almost entirely 


neglect the concern for their own soul’s sal- 


us; whom God hath. exalted as a Prince and 


of sins—and 
end of the 


rit of God to produce repentance—prayer for 
forgiveness—to regenerate and sanctily, and 
bring salvation into the heart, if the priest by 


was crucified without the gates of Jeru- | vation, and by paying a sum of money, think | sprinkling a little water in the face, and hand- 
salem, died and rose again, and ascended up| to transfer the business of saving their souls|ing a piece of bread and a glass of wine, can 


far above all heavens, that he might fill all 
things; and that they ss the power to 
recreate him as often ey please ; not a 
bone of whom was broken on the cross, but 
that now they break him, and constitute the 
werk of their hands, an offering and ran- 
sem for the gins of those who eat and 
drink it.] , 

“ That which is in the cup is that which 
flowed from his side, and of that do we par- 
take,” says S. Chrysostome. ‘ How should 
we approach his sacred side and remain 
leprous still? Touching with our very lips 
that cleansing blood, how may we not with 
the ancient church confess, ‘ Lo this hath 
touched my lips, and shall take away mine 
iniquities, and cleanse my sins.’” “ Again 
the liturgies join together manifoldly, remis- 
sion of sins, and life eternal, as the two great 
Sruits of the sacrament—in the words of com- 
municating, ‘ZI give thee the precious and 
holy and undefiled body of our Lord God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ for the remission of sins 
and life eternal.’” fils it not a matter of aston- 
ishment that professing Christians can make an 
assertion so absolutely devoid of truth, as that 
the wine in the cup is the blood which flowed 
from the side of the Son of God, when he was 
pierced upon the cross? Surely no one in the 
possession of his understanding can give 
credence to such manifest error! Let the 
bread and wine consecrated by the most spi- 
ritually-minded priest in Christendom, convey 
to those who have faith in it, all the strength 
and comfort they may imagine, yet the idea 
of its being an atonement for sins is re- 
pugnant to the doctrine of the apostle, that 
“by the one offering he hath perfected for- 
ever them that are sanctified.” “ By his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 
* Not that he should offer himself often, as the 
high priest entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood of others; for then must he 
often have suffered singe the foundation of the 
world, but now once in fe end of the world 

hath he appeared, to pot away sin by thesa- 
crifice of himself.” ‘ Lo, 1 come to do thy 
will, O God. By the which will we are 
satictified through the offering-of the body.of 
Jesus’Christ, once for all.” The teachers of 
the doctrine we have ted from the sermon, 
must be extremely Blin@fand bewildered, if 
they believe their own assertions; and those 
who follow such guides must fall with them 
into the ditch. It is no wonder that men pre- 
tending to have the power to convey the Holy 
Spirit to others by the ceremony of sprinkling 
a little water dn their faces, should give such 
palpable evidence that they are devoid of the 


into the hands of men hired for the purpose. | 
They know ¢ut little, and seem as little to! 
care what are the doctrines of their church— 
that is the duty of the priest, or the preach- 
er; and when the real doctrines of its creed 
are brought to light, they are startled and con- 
founded, and not a few question the truth of 
such allegations. It is a mercy that some- 
thing is permitted to rouse up lukewarm pro- 
fessors, sleeping as on the brink of eternity, | 
and bring them to examine for themselves. | 
Happy will it be for them should it have the 
effect to break up their dependence upon all 
those guides, who are not walking in the 
narrow way themselves, that leads to everlast- 
ing life, and induce them to inquire from a 
deep sense of their needs, What shall we do to 
be saved 7—and turning into their own hearts, 
find their Lord and Saviour appearing there 
by his Spiriggand saying, “ Come unto me all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and [ will 
give you rest; take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, who am meek and low of heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy and my burthen is light.” 
According to E. B. Pusey’s exposition of 
the faith of the episcopal society, the bread 
and wine are transubstantiated into the “* very 
flesh” —“ the Redeemer’s very broken body,” 
and * into his blood ;” and * that which is in 
the cup is that which flowed fromphis side,” 
‘“‘ which was given and shed for the fife of the 
world”—* and if we are wise, we shall never 
ask, how they can be elements of this world, 
and yet his very body and blood.” These 
consecrated elements, which he terms the 
“holy eucharist,” according to his assertion, 
impart “life,” “spiritual strength,” ‘ one- 
ness with Christ,” “ his indwelling and parti- 
cipation of him’——“ in its degree remission of 
sins’’—“ preserves and enlarges life” —* drives 
the richness and fulness of his life into the 
branches”—* gives immortality to the living” 
--* is received to salvation or damnation”-— 
that “the liturgies join together manifoldly, 
remission of sins and life eternal, as the two 
great fruits of the sacrament”——“ in the words 
of communicating,” the priest says, “I give 
thee—the precious—and holy=—and «ndefiled 
body+—of our Lord God—and Saviour—Jesus 
Christ--for the remission of sins—and life 
eternal”—and all these effects are represented 
as resulting from the bread and wine, “ not 
only because, says hé, they are the flesh and 
blood of the incarnate Word, but also beeause 
they are the very flesh and blood, which was 
given and shed for the life of the world, and 
are given to those for whom they are given.” 
After all this is supposed to be accomplished 
by frail, mortal and peccable man, who needs 


light of that blessed Spirit to illuminate their|a Saviour himself, what is left for the cruci- 


forgive sin, regenerate—graff into Christ— 
and nourish the soul with his yery body—and 
blood—unto salvation and everlasting life? 

We should suppose that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation would not be repudiated 
by the episcopal church after the palpable as- 
sertions of this discourse, admitting that the 
learned collegian has presented a true exposi- 
tion of its faith. Gross and anti-christian as 
we regard the pretensions, we cannot but re- 
joice that it has been avowed in its true cha- 
racter, trusting that it will induce serious 
thought and investigation, and turn sincere 
seekers from all confidence in the “ beg- 
garly elements,” to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
to ask counsel of and follow Him who is 
given for a leader and commander of the peo- 
ple, and than whom there is no other under 
heaven amongst men by whom we must be 
saved. | 

8. 


——— 
* 
For “* The Friend.” 


SECRET AND OPEN DEFECTION. 


“He that declines in holy practice, has to 
labour against the remonstrances of con- 
science ; but he that brings himself to think 
lightly of sin, and meanly of the Saviour, 
(which is what every false system of religion 
teaches,) has gone far towards silencing the 
accusations of this unpleasant monitor. He 
is upon good terms with himself. The disor- 
der of his soul is deep; but is of a flattering 
nature. ‘The declension of religion in him is 
no less apparent to others, than that of the 
constitution by a consuming hectic: yet, as 
is common in such cases, the party himself 
thinks he shall do well. In short, the light 
that isin him is darkness; and this is the 
greatest of all darkness !” 

“In others, a departure of heart from God 
is followed by falling into some gross immo- 
rality: There are instances in which a sud- 
den misconduct of this sort has been overruled 
for the awakening of the mind from its stupor, 
and divesting it of its self-confidence. It was 
manifestly thus with the Apostle Peter. The 
stumbling of such persons is not that they 
should fall, but rather that they should stand 
with greater eafe and firmness. Bat the 
greatest danger arises from where some 
lust of the flesh has gradual i 
cendency over the heart; so that) 
subject of it falls in the eyes of the. 
is only appearing openly to be w 
long been in secret ; and the first wrong step 
that he makes, instead of alarming him, and 
occasioning his going aside to weep bitterly, 










is only the prelude to a succession of others, 
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This is not the fall of one who is overtaken in | as if it were of little moment, the enemy is| work of the Lord, and others too negligent ; 


a fault ; but of one who is entangled in the 
net of his own corruptions. 
the way fur another. 
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| sowing tares: the young people are running 


383 


or inquiring too busily into the gifts of one, 


One sin prepares | into fashionable or immoral society—con-| or be too much concerned what another shall 
Like the insect enfold-| tracting habits reverse to the plain and sober | do. ‘These dispositions seem to be gently both 


ed in the spidér’s web, he loses all power of example of the holy men and women of old, _reprehended and instructed by our Lord, in his 


resistance, and falls a prey to the destroyer. 
Some have fallen sacrifices to intemperance, 
not by being overtaken in a single act of in- 
toxication, but by contracting a habit of hard 
drinking. First, it was indulged in private, 
perhaps under some outward trouble, instead 
of carrying it to the throne of Grace. Ina 
little timegts demands increased. At length 
it could no longer be kept a secret; reason 
was enslaved to sense, and the Christian pro- 
fessor sunk below the man. 

“Others have indulged in impurity. Inti- 
macies which may have arisen from nothing 
worse than a few improper familiarities ; yea, 
which in some instances have originated in 
religious attachments, through the corrupt 
propensities of the human heart, which turns 
every thing it touches into poison, have beeu 
known to produce the most fatal eflects. Pas- 
sions of this sort, once kindled, will soon pos- 
sess all the soul. They leave no room for 


or the early founders of their religious com- 
/munity—and from these improper courses it 
‘will be difficult to reclaim them. After a good 


,hedge is erected, with close and diligent | 


/watching, it may be kept up, and the flock 
preserved; but if once, through negligence 
‘and indifference, it is suffered to be broken 
down, not only will it be impracticable to keep 
‘out the destroyer, and to keep the flock in, 
| but it will be found hard work to repair the 
|breaches. It is sorrowful to observe any 


Christian society upon the decline—parting | 


| with their deep and heartfelt concern to live 
ithe life of the righteous—to show forth the 

praises of Him who called them toglory and 
to virtue—throwing off their gravity and self- 
denial, and becoming light and frivolous, and 
_ruuning with the multitude in the foolish fash- 
| ions and dissipations and amusements of a vain 
| world. 
| of the sincere believers of every denomination 


All the spiritual and united strength | 


any thing that should resist them; not only | is now needed, to stem the torrent of corrup- 


‘answers to well-meaning Martha, when she 
| said, “ Bid her that she help me,” and to Pe- 
| ter, on his query, “ What shall this man do?” 

But when the baptizing virtue and powerof 
| Truth overshadows our souls, we cannot ap 
| desiring that the people may keep their ran 
and, in sanctification.of both body and spirit, 
} stand prepared th Lord may choose and 
j instruct, gilt and 5 Judges, counsellors, 
| rulers and chiefs, both in the ministry of the 
| word, and the discipline of his church. 

4 have been confined to my room for more 
| than ten days, by reason of a great cold, taken; 
I suppose, in the north, in damp houses, and 
‘cold beds; but, through the tender mercy of 
kind Pgoyidence, am in a fair way of recovery. 
The respite from travelling and immediate 
exercise has been as a rest to my spirit, which 
has been preserved resigned, and mostly 
quiet. I have often sought to know mine own 
imperfections ; and have been favoured witha 
sight of several things concerning myself and 


consuming every spiritual desire and holy | tion, and of degeneracy from primitive doc-| my brethren engaged in the work of the min- 
thought, but banishing from the mind even | trine and practice, which is sweeping through | istry. Methought I had a renewed glimpse of 
the sober dictates of reason, reducing the most | Christendom. T. |the holy attire with which the attendants at 
exalted characters to the rank of fools in Is- | the holy altar should perpetually stand array- 
rael. Near these rocks are seen many a float- For“ The Friend.” ed; the vestments are holy; the garments 


° . . . | aa ‘ ; all 
ing wreck ; and among these quicksands, num- LETTERS OF 8S. FOTHERGILL. | clothe the spirit, and the adorning is beautifi 
bers who once bid fair for the haven of ever- 


A portion of the correspondence between | and never waxes old ; it is girt about the loins 
lasting life.” John Churchman and Samuel Fotherygill,| of the new man, and loosely laid aside when 
Defection in individuals, leads to degener-|taken trom the Memoirs of the latter, is| immediate service seems over; it is bound in 


acy in religious bodies. In how many in- | herewith forwarded for insertion in “ ‘The/ the heart, and coupled in the soul. Oh! let 
stanéés have serious persons who were favour-| Friend.” The caution of John Churchman) this Urim and Thummim be forever with the 
ed to see the nature of primitive Christianity, | respecting a premature disclosure of religious | Holy One, and by him renewed to his chil 
and roused by a fervant zeal to bring about a | concerns seems peculiarly appropriate ; and | dren. 

reformation, been the means in the Divine | each of the letters is well worthy of an atten-| Dear Samuel, the near sympathy which 
hand to gather companies of siacere men and | tive perusal. T. | arose at first sight, and silent salutation that 


women into the same faith and practice with ‘made the inward birth move, has often been 


John Churchman to Samuel Fothergill. 


themselves. With what humility and arden- 
cy of soul have they laboured to remove from 


them every thing which they believed was} 


: | brought to my remembrance, and, pursuant to 
: Moate, Eighth mo. 13th, 1752. ithe solemn covenant between us, soon after 
When, by the secret touches of Truth, we} our first acquaintance, in thy brother John’s 


contrary to the Divine will, and the simplicity | are made to feel and know each other, though | little parlour, | have found a great freedom to 
and spiritual-mindedness required by the gos-|to the outward entire strangers, there is a/act towards thee as an unreserved, open- 
pel. Their lights shone brightly, and others | foundation of friendship laid which is not) hearted friend, and shall therefore add a little 
attracted by them were drawn into their fel-| easily erased; “tis hereby we know ourselves| further. In a feeling sense of Divine goodness 
lowship. While this state continued, they|to be members one of another, and cannot} my soul has been humbled on thy account, 
were a strength and comfort to others, not of | help at times remembering each other, in the| that the Lord, in the riches of his sure mer- 
their communion. But how generally have| participation of the true communion ; and the} cies, did vouchsafe to pluck thee from the 
such religious bodies grown lukewarm—their | humble address of our souls is, that ourselves| fire, and quench the darts that were shot at 





ardour relaxed—many practices tolerated 
which the founders of the society disapproved 
and bore a strong testimony ayainst—the in- 
tegrity, and simplicity, and zeal for the true 
worship and honour of God decayed, and in- 
stead of this single-heartedness, ceremonies, 
formal prayers and sermons, and instru- 
mental music introduced, and the duties of 









religion and soul-saving committed to a col- 
lege-leafhed clergy—while the mass of the 
members ar rsing into the world and 
the spi "These things cause the ways 
of Zion urn ; and the truly sincere-heart- 
ed follo of Christ in the various denomi- 


nations, aré often sad at the view of these evi- 
dences of declension, both among those of 
their own profession and others. And when 
men are slumbering over this state of things, 


* 


and our brethren may be preserved pure, and, 
as worthy communicants, presented before the 
holy table, cleansed from the spots of the 
world, and all the crooked wrinkles of self. 
We then have no thought of asking dignities 
for ourselves, or for one another, as to sit on 
the right hand or on the left, but to be _pre- 
served, in innocency, and to have our names 
written, yea, recorded, in the Lamb’s book of 
life ; an inheritance to such is sure in life eter- 
nal, if they continue faithful. unto death. 
When we are humbl fore our great 
Master, in a sense that his love is lengthened 
out to his church and people, we are made 
willing to follow him in the way of our own 
duty whithersoever he leads us; and good it 
is to mind our own business properly, without 
thinking ourselves too much alone in the 


te 


thy soul, and by lifting thine eyes to himself, 
healed thy wounds, and chose thee as a vessel 
for his use, and for aM instrument to publish 
his name, and proclaim his light and salvation 
to the Gentiles ; and it sprang in my heart in 
much brotherly affection, to say, Prize th 
privilege, mind thy calling, for it is high and 
holy ; watch against the world, that it do not 
clog thee; with the spigitithereof be not too 
familiar ; there are site to be children 
of the Light, who ying in wait to gain 
the friendship of those whom the Lord, by the 
indwelling of his word, has made as a flame, » 
against those who reside in the mount of 
Esau; and coals from their mouths have 
kindled in the hidden treasure of these world- 
lings and libertines, and began to burn in their 
hearts, and they have sought the friendship of 











THE FRIEND. 


sylvania, New Jersey, and the Northern and 
|W estern States.” So that this portion of it 


such, and sometimes, when gained, they have| John Churchman to Samuel Fothergill. 
valued themselves, and have smothered the | 
fire, and continued in their corruptions. ; I ; “es : jis adapted to the every-day reference of 
Oh! the awful authority; the becoming | t was very reviving to me to receive those | Friends in nearly all the Yearly Meetings on 
sweetnegs; the instructive mien; the beseem- | few lines from thee, for I think the remem- | this continent. 
ing geStures with which ‘Truth arrays her | brance and love of the brethren seems more} ‘hose who have often mourned over, and 
votaries, far surpassing all our modern polite | and more precious to me, though | think that | in come cases been disgusted with, the trifling 
and worldly-genteel airs. With a salutation | * 8'°W but slowly in my passage from death | ayq impure reading to be found in the widely. 
of love, thy real friend, to life. “Those few hints that thou givest, that ispread Almanacs that abound,—filled with 
Z thy road to a true settlement leads through | pictures to make the vulgar laugh, and futile 
our country, are no way unpleasant to me, and | attempts at wit, whose only point is often their 
are safe in the bosom of thy friend; yet I can | impurity—have now an opportunity of doing 
hardly help saying, Hide it as a precious seed | (}, 9, respective neighbourhoods an important 


io ee = i “ am - cay be. 4 | service, by encouraging the circulation of a 
and hasten to tell thee, 1 wanted much to|"#V¥e seen the growth of choice things retard- | publication not only well adapted to do good in 


know where thou wast, that I might send thee | =f, by eae ao to new ee what | itself, but to be of incalculable advantage in 
a short salutation of love unfeigned, which bas | ney oF eal ae sn mee mee ; an it shutting out pernicious seading. ‘The publi. 
often, and of late more daily, lived in and | : oyane rs = = not. tro oe muc open |cation of this Almanac we look upon t6 be a 
flowed forth of my heart towards thee. I re- | ae a ce we aa they sprout and) most happy auxiliary to the excellent Tracts 
ceived thy acceptable, profitable letter from | °*€® orth with beauty and strength.  =—_—| of the Association. 
Moate, which 1 acknowledged soon after, I do not expect to return before 1754; if 1) 
which probably came not to thy hand; if it| Should live to see that happy day, with the a é 
did not, the loss is trivial to thee, though im- | smiles of my Master, to have one, like flesh | In the Hibernia steamer, which arrived at 
portant to me, as it has probably deprived me | and bone of one’s flesh and bone, for an inti-| Boston on Fifth-day evening, the 17th instant, 
of some further indication of thy regard and | ™ate in a moving jail, (to which I must be com- | came our Friends John Pease, Isabel Casson, 
good desires for me. I am humbly and re-| mitted before 1 can be proclaimed free in my | and Rachel Priestman. ‘They landed on Sixth- 
verently thankful, in that I feel the unity of | native air,) affords a contemplative delight not | day morning. 
the brotherhood ; it is very dear to me. I am, | Casy to express. 
and have been, in a low, humbling dispensa- 
tion, in which that union has been almost my 
sole evidence and mark that I was not far out | 1 ; 
of my way. s ; the title page and index to vol. 15, we now 
1 desire to accept, at the heavenly Father’s | he following recipe has been published | state that if on application to Thomas Hodg- 
hand, my portion ; I know it is, and will be under strong recommendations :—'T'ake six | son, Liverpool, to whom the requisite supply 
right, and in due s@ason, though I may some- | pounds of sugar to one peck (or sixteen pounds) | was sent in Tenth month last, the deficiency 
times almost murmur and repine, yet that adds |! the fruit. Scald and remove the skin of js not supplied, such subscribers will: please 
to my anxiety. I have had some weighty | the fruit in the usual way. Cook them over | apply to Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate with- 
hints, for years, about a piece of labour, which |® fire, their own juice being sufficient without | out, London, who now furnishes our paper to 
pul etestehle: and. in short, mY way to| the addition of water, until the sugar pene-| subscribers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
tresiiiitiidinent sik * ‘lie through thy coun- | trates, and they are clarified. They are then 
try. I now stand resigned, and only beg,—Put taken out, spread on dishes, flattened and dried AGENCY. 
Riedie’ Natoce O Israel’s Shep.|'@ the sun. A small quantity of the syrup 3 
vay eee eo ore me, Sraets HCP: | should be cecksionally sprinklediiiwer the Charles Atherton, in prospect of removal 
herd, and I will follow in thy strength !—be-|°"” 7. oP oe Sem I 
eiin Sn ‘shen elbitndlicleans aa . faite | whilst drying; after which, pack them down | from Burlington, N. J., having resigned the 
len 6 : a 5 | in boxes, treating each layer with powdered | 428¢0Cy for this journal, William W. King is 
I es sensibly touched with thy observation sugar. ‘The syrup is afterwards concentrated appointed in his place. me 
of making poor wages in Ireland. Alas! my | 204 bottled for use. They keep well from 


friend, can we expect to flow with wealth | Year to year, and retain surprisingly their 


Woodhouse, Third mo. I7th, 1753. 


- Joun Cuurncuman, 
Samuel Fothergill to John Churchman. 

iy Warrington, 1753. | 
Thine of the 14thjI thi morning received, | 


} 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Information being received that some of our 
subscribers in England have not yet received 


Jonn CHURCHMAN. 


TOMATO FIGS. 


PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBERS. 


when the church is in poverty, and the priests | flavour, which is nearly that of the best quality 


of Zion in heaviness? our sympathy will lead | 
us to mourn, and our heads will be covered | 
with ashes instead of crowns. The ministers | 
of our Lord cannot expect to be above their 
Lord; he was crowned with thorns for us, 
and so must we be for his visited seed. But 
this thou knows better than I, though I am 
not destitute of some “experience, which, I 
bless the God of my life, I find to increase and 
flow from patience in tribulation. 

‘> Assure thyself, my dear friend, thy corres- 
c is to me very grateful and profitable ; 

“find when the cords of Divine love draw thy 


of fresh figs! ‘The pear shaped or single to- 
matoes answer the purpose best. Ordinary 
brown sugar may be used, a large portion of 
which is retained in the syrup. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 26, 1843. 


ee 


“THE MORAL ALMANAC.” 


The Tract Association of Friends have issu- 
ed their Almanac for the year 1844. Jt may 


mind towards me, u in counsel, admoni- | be obtained at their Depository, No. 50 North 
tion, or reproof; TF such friends, and! Fourth street. This publication has lost none 
value them very greafly. Accept the saluta- 


of the excellence for which it has claimed our 


tion of dear love, in the fresh renewings of | favourable noti¢e on former occasions, viz, 
quickening Virtue, which reaches freely forth | the interesting and profitable reading matter 


to all the servants of Christ, as a Divine odour, 
for which the true virgins love him—from thy 
friend and brother in the labour and suffering 
of and for the gospel, 

Samvet Foruereitty. 


it contains. The present impression is pre- 
pared for greater usefulness than any of the 
preceding ones; the Association having gone 
to the expense of having its Calendar “ calcu- 
lated for the latitude and meridian of Penn- 


Subscribers who have usually been called 
upon by a collector for their annual payments, 
are earnestly requested now to call and pay at 
the office. 


ae 


Diep, on the evening of the 25th of Seventh month 
last, near Leesburgh, Highland county, Ohio, Lewis, 
second son of William and Grace Pope, in the twenty- 
third year of his age. For two or three years he had 
been in feeble health, but could generally travel, visit, 
and attend to business in some degree ; but a short time 
before his close he grew worse ; and for a few days pre- 
vious to that event, his sufferings were great; yet he 
endured his afflictions without a murmur, and seemed 
perfectly resigned to the will of his Creator.—He pos- 
sessed an amiablewlispositioa, which endeared him to a 
large circle of intances and friends; indeed, he 
was beloved by all who knew him. Asa he was 
kind and obedient to his paren careful not to 
wound their feelings by disobeyi 

A friend conversed with him @ 
death, with reference to his future state. 
am willing to die; and have an eviden 
ing to rest ; and hope we shall all meet 
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